to live here, dear? All I've got is yours, as you well
know, and John would love you; I don't mean
physically."

"Ah, no, dear," Theodora said. "It's dear of you to
suggest it, but I feel that I'd better be alone till I've made
my life again. What I want to do is to take a little
house. Do you know of any charming little house that
won't take all my money?"

"I do," Comito said. "John's got two, semi-detached,
just at the back of this, between his timber-yard and
the children's playground, if you know that beauty-
spot. Come up to the next storey; you can see it from
there."

They went up, and looked over John's well-stacked
timber-yards. One patch of the yard was bare of plank,
beyond it was a space and then a little green garden
surrounding a small double white house. A road ran
past the property to the north, another bounded it to
the west. To the south was a small playing-field, fitted
with swings, giant strides and climbing-ropes.

"That's the playground," Comito said. "You can see
the school to the south there. The children yell a bit
in the afternoons, otherwise it's quiet. There are lots of
shops and neighbours just over the rise; you can't see
them from here; it isn't dangerously lonely; and there's
a civic guard-house quite close. John's men make a bit
of a noise with the planks, of course, when they're load-
ing or unloading. It's the near side of the house that
is to let; the far side's let to two of John's aunts; they're
great on horse-racing; they bet a lot. They get tips from
the stables, they say, but John told them straight out
that they'd have to keep to the silver-ring or go under;
he wasn't going to keep them, no, nor yet their bookies.
They're at all the races, but they won't bother you at
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